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One reason why so many of us feel strongly about the 
importance of conserving the countryside is because we 
want to secure for future generations the simple plea- 
sures, the contact with nature and the sense of renewal 
it gives us. If visiting the countryside is one way of 
sustaining us in our daily lives, we in turn ought to make 
sure that our visits help to sustain the countryside itself. 

This consultation paper contains 27 proposals for 
enhancing enjoyment of the countryside and making it 
a positive force for its conservation. It complements 
the work that we have begun on improving rights of 
way and other facilities for enjoying the countryside, 
and our now well-established work on practical 
countryside management. 

It is aimed at everyone with an interest in providing 
for, and welcoming, visitors in the countryside. This 



includes farmers and foresters, whose land management 
decisions have increasingly to take account of the needs 
of visitors, recreation providers in local authorities, and 
countryside organisations, as well as those whose direct 
task in the tourism and leisure industries is to receive 
them. We hope that you will give us your reactions and 
ideas. We shall then prepare a programme of action to 
take them forward over the coming years. 




Chairman 



We would welcome comments on 
this statement by 3 1 July 1991. 

Please send your responses, using the framework 
at the back of this paper if you so wish, to: 
Jeremy W orth (Head of Recreation &. Access) 
Visitors to the Countryside Consultation Paper 
Countryside Commission, 

John Dower House, 

Crescent Place, Cheltenham, 

Gloucestershire GL50 3RA. 
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This consultation paper puts forward proposals that de- 
velop and update Commission policies about people. It 
takes forward our 1987 ‘Enjoying the countryside’ initia- 
tive. 

The proposals cover the importance of making 
countryside recreation sustainable and include ideas for 
providing information about countryside recreation op- 
portunities, fostering confidence and understanding 
about the countryside by visitors, and stimulating care. 

Countryside recreation remains immensely popular, 
with three-quarters of the population of England visiting 
the countryside in 1990 — a total of 1,640 million trips. 
One-fifth of these are made while visitors are on holiday. 

The benefits of visiting the countryside lie in the 
healthy exercise and relaxation it provides for visitors, in 
the support it generates among them for conservation of 
the countryside, and in the spending that goes to help 
local communities. Of the total of £12,432 million spent 
on countryside trips in 1990, it is estimated that £1,764 
million supported rural communities as wages and 
profits. 

However, visitors also bring problems to the country- 
side. These include the erosion of a few heavily used sites, 
litter, and traffic congestion in popular villages. Visitors 
also experience problems themselves, including a short- 
age of information about what to do and where, lack of 
confidence in using the countryside, and difficulties of 
transport if they do not have a car. These problems 
particularly affect the young, the elderly, disabled people 
and those of ethnic minority background. 

There needs to be a stronger link between people’s 
enjoyment of the countryside and its conservation. The 
Commission proposes this revised objective towards 
countryside recreation: 

to improve and extend opportunities for the 
public to enjoy the countryside in ways that 
help to sustain both its environmental quality 
and the social and economic well-being of rural 
communities. 

To achieve this new objective will require initiatives 
based on three main themes. These are providing infor- 
mation, fostering confidence and understanding, 
and stimulating care. 

To provide information, better market research is 
needed to understand the needs of visitors. A handbook 
for countryside recreation staff is planned, together with 
a register of local visitor surveys. 



Visitors need better access to information on local 
recreation opportunities. A feasibility study of a national 
system for collecting and presenting countryside infor- 
mation is proposed, based on a mixture of printed fact- 
sheets and Viewdata computer screens. Public transport 
needs better publicity, and recreation staff need more 
training in customer care. 

We propose a target of an annually updated directory 
of local countryside recreation opportunities available 
at all tourist information centres, visitor centres and 
libraries by 1995. 

To foster confidence and understanding, recre- 
ation site managers and countryside management ser- 
vices need to carry out a visitor welcome audit and act 
on the results. 

The confidence of minority groups in visiting the 
countryside should be enhanced through featuring them 
in publicity, providing tailor-made events and activities, 
and ensuring that they are employed in recreation ser- 
vices. This consultation paper also asks if we should take 
a greater role in environmental education as a way of 
fostering public understanding and, if so, how. 

We propose, as a target, that all recreation sites 
should have carried out and acted on a visitor welcome 
audit by 1995 and, by the year 2000, two per cent 
of front-line recreation staff should be of ethnic 
minority origin. 

To stimulate care, the Commission asks if the 
Country Code should be reviewed so that it reflects 
today’s green concerns. We propose to work with the 
Tidy Britain Group on litter control initiatives, and with 
dog breeders, the pet food industry, and farming and 
wildlife interests on promoting the responsible control of 
dogs in the countryside. 

The tourism industry should be encouraged to adopt 
the Countryside Commission/English Tourist Board 
principles for tourism in the countryside and contribute, 
through investment and sponsorship, to the conserva- 
tion of the countryside. Local tourism forums should be 
set up to help local communities to provide small-scale 
tourism and recreation facilities that can channel visitor 
spending back to the countryside. 

The Commission’s camping and bunkhouse bam de- 
velopment project, run with the Youth Hostels Associ- 
ation, should be extended. 
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An agenda for action 

Local authorities will need to improve the information 
they offer on recreation opportunities, audit the welcome 
their facilities offer visitors, and consider the require- 
ments of people with special needs. 

The tourism industry will need to safeguard its own 
future by investing more in countryside conservation, 
and use its considerable marketing skills to foster better 
understanding of the countryside by visitors. 

The Commission will carry out further studies on the 
best ways of improving information for visitors, on visitor 



welcome audits, on using market research, and on train- 
ing to provide a welcome for all countryside visitors. 

The Commission proposes to develop, with other 
organisations concerned, initiatives on litter control and 
on the responsible control of dogs in the countryside. We 
shall promote local forums to harness development of 
tourism by local communities. 

We hope to receive comments on these proposals by 
31 July and intend to publish a final policy statement, in 
the light of the comments received, early in 1992. 
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In 1987 the Commission launched its recreation policies 
under the tide of ‘Enjoying the countryside’ (CCPs 234 
and 235) . These policies had the following overall objec- 
tive: 

i» improve and extend opportunities for the 
public to enjoy the countryside. But in doing so, 
bo re-emphasise the link between the 
conservation of an attractive countryside and its 
enjoyment by the public. 

These policies consist of two related elements con- 
cerning ‘people’ and ‘place’. Those concerning people 
cover the personal resources of information, confidence 
and understanding needed to enjoy the countryside, and 
form the core of this consultation paper. Those about 
place cover the recreation opportunities that the 
countryside offers and how they should be managed. 

In the last three years the Commission’s priority has 
been to begin implementing the ‘place’ policies by work- 
ing with our partners to improve rights of way in particu- 
lar, so that the countryside is better able to receive and 
welcome visitors. The development of that work has 
been covered in Paths, routes and trails: Policies and 
priorities (CCP 266) and Managing rights of way: An 
agenda for action (CCP 273) . To it is being added such 
initiatives as the programme of community forests and 
the New National Forest. 

By contrast, the emphasis on information, confidence, 
and understanding so far has been to test and develop 
approaches and methods experimentally. It has also been 
a time of rapid growth in interest in green issues, not least 
in the impact of tourism on the environment and the 
possible role that green tourism might play in the future. 



Visiting and enjoying the countryside can bring many 
personal benefits, described more fully in chapter 3. But 
these benefits are only available to these who have 
information on where to go, self confidence about being 
in the countryside, access to their own or to public 
transport, an understanding of what there is to do, and 
who receive a welcome on arrival. To be sure of sustain- 
ing these benefits, visitors need to be sensitive to the 
needs of the countryside itself, its wildlife and those who 
live and work there: issues explored in chapter 4. Cru- 
cially, visitors can also offer a means of helping to sustain 
the countryside through the money they spend and 
through practical and political support for countryside 
conservation. 

This consultation paper makes proposals for promot- 
ing countryside recreation in a way that can help to 
sustain the countryside. It looks specifically at providing 
information about the countryside in chapter 6. Chapter 
7 explores fostering confidence in using the countryside, 
and understanding the way it works and the many de- 
mands made on it. Chapter 8 looks at how these can then 
stimulate care for the countryside. We suggest, as a way 
of focusing discussion, targets to be met by the year 2000 
in these three areas. 

Many proposals are for implementation by local auth- 
orities, often in partnership with the tourism industry and 
the Commission. Others involve the farming communic 
and forestry interests whose actions are of major import 
ance in countryside recreation. A number are aimed a*, 
recreational organisations and the public at large. 
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Popi larity 

The scale of visits made to the countryside reflects its 
widespread popularity. In 1990, about 76 per cent of the 
population of England visited the countryside at least 
once. In total they made approximately 1,640 million 
trips — a figure that has shown a slight decline over the 
last five years. Few other leisure activities outside the 
home can claim such high rates of participation. 

Opportunities to enjoy the countryside have been 
increasing. Most local authorities have been planning 
and providing for countryside recreation for more than 
20 years, and investment in recreation facilities such as 
country parks is considerable. Furthermore, the chang- 
ing roles of agriculture and forestry, plus the changing 
economic circumstances of rural areas, are leading to 
widespread interest in the development of additional 
recreational opportunities. However, the supply of op- 
portunities to enjoy the countryside does not always 
match the demands. Recreational use of the countryside 
remains very uneven. A few parts of the countryside are 
under intense visitor pressure at certain times of the year, 
and a number of sites and paths suffer from problems of 
congestion and erosion. Conversely, the greater part of 
the countryside remains little visited beyond the use 
made by local people. 

What people do in the 
countryside 

People enjoy the countryside in relatively simple ways. 
Although much publicity has been given to the growth 
in new activities and sports, use of the countryside is still 
dominated by the informal activities represented by 
drives, outings, picnics, and walks of more than 2 miles. 



Table 1. Countryside recreation crips 



Relative popularity of activities 


% 


Drives, outings, picnics 


19 


Long walks (more than 2 miles) 


14 


Visiting friends, relatives 


13 


Visiting sea coast 


10 


Informa! sport 


10 


Organised sport 


9 


Visiting historic buildings 


6 


Visiting country parks 


4 


Watching sport 


4 


Pick your own 


2 


Others 


9 



Source: National survey of countryside recreation 1 990 (England) . 



Who vis tors are 

Not everyone uses the countryside to the same extent. 
In terms of how often people visit, there are three groups. 

Frequent visitors (25% of the population). A high 
proportion of young people in professional occupations. 
They tend to live either in or very near the countryside, 
and own good-quality houses and perhaps two cars. They 
express their interest in the countryside by membership 
of countryside organisations and have the money to buy 
clothes, the equipment and services that help them to 
get the most out of their recreation. 

Occasional visitors (approximately 50% of the 
population). A high proportion of clerical and skilled 
manual workers, living no more than three miles from 
the countryside, owning a car and having young children. 

Those who go rarely or not at all (25% of the 
population). They are most likely to be on low incomes, 
unskilled, unemployed, elderly or of ethnic minority 
background, living several miles from the countryside, in 
poor housing and dependent upon public transport. 

Tourists 

Within the overall pattern of visits to the countryside, 
the majority of trips (80 per cent) are made from home 
for a day, or less. The remaining 20 per cent of visits are 
made by people on holiday. 

In the last few years there has been a rapid rise of 
interest in the potential for developing tourism in the 
countryside. This has been fuelled by a growing interest 
in countryside holidays — often on short breaks, through 
increased marketing activities by many local authorities 
and tourist boards, by farmers and landowners diversi- 
fying their businesses, and by entrepreneurs seeking ways 
of investing in leisure opportunities in the countryside. 

The Commission has sought to influence this interest 
by local authorities and the tourism industry through its 
Principles for tourism in the countryside , now endorsed by 
the English Tourist Board (see page 7). The principles 
are a guide for the tourism industry to develop in ways 
that depend upon, and help to sustain, the character and 
the quality of die countryside. This approach is attracting 
the label ‘green tourism’. 

The idea of the ‘green tourist’ has also been advocated 
as a way of showing how people can be encouraged to 
enjoy their holiday in the countryside by learning about 
the area and its particular character, by spending their 
money so that it benefits the local economy, and by 
supporting conservation of the area both practically and 
financially. These principles should apply equally to 
all visitors to the countryside — not just tourists. 
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Principles for tourism in the countryside 

Enjoyment 

The promotion of tourist enjoyment of the countryside 
should be primarily aimed at activities that draw on the 
character of the countryside itself, its beauty, culture, 
history and wildlife. 

Development 

Tourism development in the countryside should assist 
the purposes of conservation and recreation. It can, for 
example, bring new uses to historic buildings, supple- 
ment usage of, and incomes to, farms, aid the reclamation 
of derelict land and open up new opportunities for 
access to the countryside. 

Design 

The planning, design, siting and management of new 
tourism developments should be in keeping with the 
landscape and, wherever possible, should seek to en- 
hance it. 



Rural economy 

Investment in tourism should support the rural economy, 
but should seek a wider geographical spread and more 
off-peak visiting both to avoid congestion and damage to 
the resource through erosion and over use, and to spread 
the economic and other benefits. 

Conservation 

Those who benefit from tourism in the countryside 
should contribute to the conservation and enhancement 
of its most valuable asset — the countryside — through 
political and practical support for conservation and rec- 
reation policies and programmes. 

Marketing 

Publicity, information and marketing initiatives of the 
tourism industry should endeavour to deepen people’s 
understanding of, and concern for, the countryside, lead- 
ing to fuller appreciation and enjoyment. 



These six principles were developed by the Countryside Commission and endorsed by the English Tourist Board. 
They were published in 1989. 
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Providing for people to enjoy the countryside can: 

• bring personal and social benefits to people as visitors 
to the countryside; 

• encourage support for the conservation of the land- 
scape and wildlife of the countryside; 

• create economic opportunities for rural communities. 

Persensi benefits 

Visiting and enjoying the countryside is part of the life- 
style of the majority of the population. To some the 
countryside offers opportunities to relax and savour the 
company of friends and relatives, to some it provides the 
chance of adventure and challenge, to others it gives 
contact with nature, wildlife and rural lifestyles. To 
everyone the countryside offers renewal, the opportunity 
to recover from the stress and pace of modem living, as 
well as benefits to personal health. 

“Walking is: 

the most natural exercise of all, 

‘great for stamina, 

helpful in keeping you active and mobile, 
excellent for relieving stress and tension 

— take a car or bus ride into the country.” 

Exercise. Why bother? (Health Education Authority, 1989). 

Conservation benefits 

These personal benefits are a significant motive for prac- 
tical action to conserve the countryside. Conservation 
organisations, such as the National Trust, the Woodland 
Trust, County Wildlife Trusts and many others, rely on 
people’s general interest in the countryside and in visit- 
ing it as a way of enlisting popular support for their own 
activities. Such support for conservation can come in the 
form of raised awareness among people about conserva- 
tion organisations, voluntary and political support for an 
organisation’s activities, increased membership and 
greater income. Furthermore, a number of privately 
owned rural estates raise income from visitors to fund the 
conservation of their land and buildings. For organisa- 
tions with conservation interests, inviting people to enjoy 
well-managed and conserved countryside is a powerful 
means of achieving wider objectives, not least political 
support for conservation measures. 



Economic benefits 

Some of the money that visitors spend in the countryside 
enters the rural economy and helps tso support local 
businesses and services. This is well understood for tour- 
ism, but it is not only tourists, away from home, who 
spend money in the countryside. Commission research 
shows that half of all trips to the countryside involve 
spending money in the countryside. In 1990, that spend- 
ing amounted to an estimated £12,432 million in Eng- 
land. 



Table 2. Visitor spending in the countryside 1 990 ; England 



Category 


Average spend Total spend 


% 




per trip 


per year 






(£) 


(Emillion) 




Food and drink 


3.05 


5,002 


40 


Petrol 


1.37 


2,247 


18 


Entrance fees 


1.05 


1,722 


14 


Impulse purchases 


0.77 


1,263 


10 


Craft and souvenirs 


0.39 


640 


5 


Fares 


0.17 


279 


2 


Parking 


0.10 


164 


1 


Information 


0.06 


98 


1 


Other 


0.62 


1,017 


9 


Total 


7.58 


12,432 


100 



Source: National survey of countryside recreation 1 990 (England). 

So far, the efforts of local authorities and the tourism 
industry have tended to concentrate on encouraging 
staying visitors because of their higher spending per head. 
However, the benefits need to flow to those who live or 
work in the countryside, rather than distant towns and 
cities, if local communities are to gain from visitors and 
the countryside is to be sustained as a result. We estimate 
that visitors to the countryside in 1990 contributed 
£1,764 million in the form of wages, profits and rents to 
rural communities, and supported of the order of 530, 000 
full-time, part-time and temporary jobs. (This compares 
with 540,000 similar jobs in agriculture in 1988.) This 
substantial spending by visitors to the countryside is 
concentrated on services and products, including meals 
and crafts, which local entrepreneurs and communities 
are well placed to provide. 
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Considering the popularity of the countryside, problems 
associated with visitors or experienced by visitors are 
relatively few. When problems associated with visitors do 
occur they tend to be concentrated in a small area where 
they are understandably of major concern to those 
affected, be they residents, landowners and farmers, 
countryside staff or visitors themselves. 

Visitors can also experience problems — problems 
that can spoil their enjoyment or give a false impression 
of the countryside as being an unwelcoming and poten- 
tially hostile place. 

Overall, problems tend to manifest themselves in the 
following ways: 

• damage to the countryside, 

® annoyance to local communities, 

© traffic congestion, 

» uncertainties for visitors. 

Damage to the countryside 

Heavy use of any particular site can lead to a deteriora- 
tion of its quality over time unless management and 
maintenance effort keeps pace. This is most evident in 
the erosion of paths and the trampling of natural vegeta- 
tion, together in some cases with disturbance to wildlife. 

In most cases sound visitor management, coupled 
with investment in suitable surfaces and the like, can 
ensure that people’s use of a site and their movement 
within it can take place on a sustainable basis. Problems 
persist in a few upland areas, mainly where the fragile 
nature of the countryside and its relative inaccessibility 
make solutions difficult or expensive to achieve. There 
are a number of specific wildlife concerns too. Intensive 
use of moorland areas is known to deter some of the most 
sensitive bird species from nesting, and, on occasion, the 
breeding success of those that do nest can also be 
affected. However, the real impact on bird numbers in 
uplands and lowlands comes from habitat loss. In the 
uplands this is primarily due to overgrazing. While visitor 
management needs attention, it is only part of the prob- 
lem to be tackled. 



Aiwopnc® to local 
communities 

There is a natural reaction to regard visitors, especially 
in large numbers, as a nuisance. No one likes having their 
own privacy impaired or their favourite place used by too 
many others. 

Since 1953 the Country Code has been promoted as 
the means of encouraging considerate visitor behaviour. 
After 38 years of use its messages are well known. Never- 
theless, thoughtless actions by a minority still mar rela- 
tions with the farming community in particular. 
Vandalism by the young is also a problem in some areas 
close to towns, but is related to wider issues of behaviour 
rather than to countryside visiting as such. 

Litter is, perhaps, the exception that proves the rule 
about visitor behaviour. Some people seem impervious 
to the presence of litter, or regard it as something to be 
accepted. Others, by contrast, consider it to be a major 
countryside issue. The packaging practices of the retail 
industry have certainly led to a rapid increase in wrap- 
pings, which are potential litter. In recent years a few 
pioneering anti-litter campaigns have shown how to 
improve people’s consciousness and behaviour about 
litter. Such initiatives need to exist in all areas subject to 
persistent litter problems. 

Traffic congestion 

Traffic congestion in rural areas is often a cause c 
frustration to all involved. It is mainly confined to Sun 
days, school holidays and bank holidays, and is most 
often found in popular countryside sites, coastal areas, 
attractive rural villages and some parts of national parks. 
Traffic can also be a significant source of visual and 
atmospheric pollution and of intrusive noise. 

With the vast majority of visits to the countrysid 
made by car (80 per cent in 1990) the scope for reducin t 
traffic volume significantly at these times of congestion 
appears limited. This seems especially true as public 
transport services are at their most infrequent during the 
main periods of congestion, and themselves fell victim to 
the resulting delays. 
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However we do have a choice. We can accept increas- 
ing congestion — as many visitors apparently do — and 
recognise it as part of the ‘cost’ of a visit to the country- 
side. Or we can challenge congestion by the more crea- 
tive use of traffic calming measures and/or the marketing 
of public transport. The potential role of rural railways, 
for example, is now beginning to be developed. As traffic 
forecasts suggest that congestion will get significandy 
worse in the future, this is a problem that increasingly 
cannot be ignored. 

Uncertainties for visitors 

For visitors themselves, one of the problems that they 
experience is the lack of useful and relevant information 
about where to go. This seems surprising in an age of 
marketing, information and promotion. However, mar- 
ket research shows that people’s awareness of oppor- 
tunities to enjoy the countryside is low, with only 18 per 
cent of the population in a 1990 survey claiming that diey 
knew even their local countryside very well. Information 
about countryside opportunities is largely concentrated 
on commercial attractions and a relatively small number 
of recreation sites. Maps, which are often considered to 
be the key to the countryside, can only be read by one in 
eight people, and even maps do not show all access 
opportunities. The majority of countryside recreation 
opportunities are effectively hidden from view from many 
potential visitors. A recent Commission study showed 



that in one county fewer than 50 per cent of sites with 
public access had any visitor information published about 
them, and that most of this information was ‘out of sight’ 
to visitors. It is not surprising that people, according to 
research, tend to find out about places to visit in the 
countryside purely by chance or through word of mouth. 

Another problem for the visitor is lack of confidence. 
Despite the popularity of the countryside, up to 40 per 
cent of the population worry about such things as unwit- 
tingly trespassing on private land, getting lost, and not 
knowing where to go or how to behave. Our Access 
Charter is as yet litde known. Few people will cross a gate 
unless there is a positive invitation to do so, and foot- 
paths and other places that suffer from neglect discour- 
age further use. 

Frequent visitors and local people using their own 
familiar patch of countryside are confident enough, but 
the following groups share particular problems: 

® the young and the elderly, 

• disabled people, 

• people of ethnic minority background, 

• infrequent visitors to the countryside. 

The problems they confront are to do with the 
countryside being unfamiliar, apparently unwelcoming, 
and difficult to reach or move about in. 
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People have both a desire to enjoy the countryside and 
many rights to visit it, which they can exercise. But how 
can that enjoyment also lead to the conservation of the 
resource that people seek? Firstly, we need to identify 
activities that 

® depend upon the countryside for their existence, 

© use the countryside in ways that do not cause damage 
or change it out of character. 

In addition, we also need to provide for these activities 
so that: 

• people are aware of the opportunities available, 

® people enjoy their countryside experiences, 

• opportunities are provided to match people’s inter- 
ests, 

• people develop a closer appreciation and under- 
standing of the countryside, 

® those who live in rural areas benefit from the presence 
of visitors, 

• die countryside itself is looked after. 



In this way we can achieve an environmentally sus- 
tainable recreational use of the countryside. In the light 
of the discussion so far, the Commission proposes to 
revise the previous overall objective towards the enjoy- 
ment of the countryside into the following: 

to improve and extend opportunities for the 
public to enjoy the countryside in ways that 
help to sustain both its environmental quality 
and the social and economic well-being of rural 
communities. 

The promotion of environmentally sustainable 
countryside recreation requires action on three fronts: 

• providing information, 

• fostering confidence and understanding, 

• stimulating care. 

These are covered, in turn, in the following chapters. 
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For recreation providers 

The prime target for improved information is the public. 
However, people working in countryside recreation, pri- 
marily in local authorities, need information about the 
public, and this is tackled first. 

Market research is widely used by the tourism industry 
to identify demands for holidays and attractions that it 
can profitably meet. The techniques are equally applic- 
able to understanding the demands for non-commercial 
recreation, and are increasingly being used by local auth- 
orities to guide their actions, too. Market research can 
show the importance and popularity of the countryside, 
and can identify the demand for recreational oppor- 
tunities and highlight the characteristics of users. We 
regularly carry out national surveys of the number of trips 
made to the countryside, the activities involved, the 
distances travelled, and the amounts spent. Commission 
market research aids policy and consultation exercises, 
not least this one, and can be of considerable relevance 
to local recreation strategies and policies. 

We are currently exploring with the other govern- 
ment agencies involved in sport and tourism whether 
greater collaboration is possible to produce more com- 
patible and effective information on tourism and leisure. 

Many recreation providers also carry out site-based 
visitor surveys. A great deal of experience has been 
obtained, but there are few mechanisms to ensure that 
this information is shared. 

Surveys should not simply record who visits the 
countryside but also should seek to monitor visitor opi- 
nions — of particular recreation sites, as an aid to site 
management — and to inform recreation strategies. 

Proposals for comment 



1. The Commission should continue to collect 
information on countryside trips and should 
ensure that its market research is more widely 
available to its partners through our Enjoying the 
Countryside newsletter and other publications, 
while making data more useful to local providers 
of recreation. 

2. The Commission should produce a 
handbook on carrying out, and acting upon, 
market research specifically designed for the 
needs of countryside recrea tion staff, especially 
those who manage recreation sites. We should 
include a simple procedure to enable countryside 
managers to obtain and act upon visitor feedback. 

3 . Would a register of local visi tor surveys to 
enable managers to benefit from the techniques 
and experience of others be useful? 



For the public 

People want more information on countryside recreation 
opportunities. The dearth of information at present is a 
reason behind their reluctance to explore new areas and 
instead to return to well-known, and sometimes very 
heavily used, places. Information that does exist is some- 
times thought to be difficult to obtain and variable in 
usefulness and quality, often with an over concentration 
on interpretation and jargon. Information could be 
presented and themed much more imaginatively to en- 
courage wider interest, and to help to spread the load 
away from over-used sites. 

Few local authorities take a systematic approach to 
information: most rely on the production of leaflets that 
often relate to specific sites or events. Thus, the number 
of recreation opportunities promoted tends to be a tiny 
proportion of the opportunities that exist. In addition, 
some local authorities inform visitors only about sites 
that they own or manage. There is a need to take a wider, 
customer-based view of recreation information needs 
that relates to people’s interests and areas of search. 

Local authority boundaries are not always appropriate 
information boundaries as people are prepared to travel 
some distance. In 1990 the average distance travelled on 
a trip to the countryside was 50 miles. 

The capabilities of information technology now offer 
great potential for improving awareness. Information can 
be tailor-made to individual requirements and less well- 
known sites can be given greater prominence in order to 
encourage people towards locations that have the capac- 
ity to cater for them. Information can be shared between 
providers and can be updated readily. There is also scope 
for a consistent and recognisable information service 
across the country for the public, and a clear overview of 
recreation provision for managers and policy makers. Use 
of information presented like this can be monitored too. 

The attention and resources given to improving 
awareness of outdoor recreation opportunities in the 
countryside is dwarfed by that now spent on the promo- 
tion of tourism in rural areas. Tourism promotion tends 
to concentrate on raising the profile of an area, motivat- 
ing people to visit it, and publicising the best-known 
locations. Commission research has shown that tourists 
in particular seek wider availability and choice of practi- 
cal information about countryside recreation oppor- 
tunities. Such availability can also encourage people to 
visit or return to particular places. 

The tourism industry is a prime potential partner for 
local or national initiatives to improve awareness — and 
aprime beneficiary. Even though the majority of country- 
side sites do not charge for entry, the overall economic 
advantage of people coming into an area to enjoy the 
countryside is being increasingly recognised. 
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Proposals for comment 



4. The Commission will be testing the 
feasibility of, and interest in, a national 
countryside inforaiation initiative for the 
collection and presentation of countryside 
recreation information. Such an initiative would 
enable recreation providers — local authority 
and private sector — to share and deliver 
information to the public through printed leaflets 
and factsheets or Viewdata computer screens. 
Such an approach could also enable a regional or 
even a national database to be created. How 
interested are information professionals, for 
example librarians, tourist information centre 
staff, authors and publishers, in greater 
accessibility of information about countryside 
recreation opportunities? How interested are the 
providers of countryside recreation in widening 
their customers’ choice in this way? 

5. Local authorities should present printed 
countryside information comprehensively and 
creatively. A good practice guide could help 
providers to improve the presentation, style, 
content, distribution and display of the 
information that they hold. 

6. The availability of public transport services 
needs to be highlighted more widely in 
countryside information, and access to services 
on sites needs to be more clearly presented by 
signs, timetable displays and pick up/set down 
points. 



7. The Commission should encourage 
imaginative use of the local media to ensure that 
countryside opportunities are positively and 
creatively presented to potential visitors. This 
could be done by sharing the results of its media 
experiments and holding regional training events 
for recreation providers. 

8. Signs in the countryside should be more 
informative. Rights of way that are part of local 
walks and rides should be signed with the 
destination and the distance (or estimated time 
to walk/ride) . 

9. The Commission should influence the 
training of information professionals, eg 
librarians and tourist information centre staff, to 
enable them to be more familiar with countryside 
opportunities and more confident in 
recommending them, 

10. Effective, well-marketed public transport 
services into the countryside should be 
developed as an alternative to the private car, 
both through the provision of advice to operators 
and local authorities, and through limited 
assistance with the marketing of public transport 
and cycle schemes that help people to reach and 
to enjoy the countryside. 



Proposed targets 

A. A comprehensive and annually updated directory 
of local countryside recreation opportunities available 
at all tourist information centres, visitor centres and 
libraries, printed or on Viewdata computer screens, or 
both, by 1995. 

B. All recreation strategies to contain proposals for 
monitoring and responding to visitor opinions. 
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A confident public 

People are more able to enjoy the countryside when they 
have the skills and personal confidence to visit, feel at 
ease in, and explore it for themselves. The challenge for 
recreation providers is to boost confidence among people 
who are currently deterred from visiting the countryside 
because they lack knowledge or skills. There is no general 
prescription — the circumstances of each visitor group 
or community need to be identified — but there are two 
related approaches. First, attention is needed to the 
countryside itself so that countryside destinations and 
staff give positive first impressions. Second, countryside 
recreation staff need to work with community leaders in 
urban areas to provide them with information and events 
that can boost confidence and interest in the countryside 
among the people they work with. 

Proposals for comment 



1 1 . Recreation site managers should carry out a 
Visitor welcome’ audit in order to appraise the 
quality of first impressions and the visitor 
experience. This audit should cover the 
following: 

- signing (to and within site), 

- impressions and information given to visitors 
on arrival, 

- standards of visitor facilities, 

- availability and marketing of events, 

- target audiences of information and PR 
work, 

- public transport information, 

- attitudes of staff, 

- welcoming ambience, 

- suitability of site for people of all ages and 
abilities. 

The Commission proposes to develop audit 
guidelines that will set standards for such 
exercises, with advice from recreation mana g ers, 



12. Countryside management services should 
devise a similar ‘visitor welcome’ audit to identify 
the problems that need to be tackled in their 
areas. Particular attention should be given to the 
wording, design and condition of signs, the 
quality and appearance of equipment and 
facilities — all of which can have a major impact 
on the apparent welcome given to visitors. 

13. Basic training provision for countryside 
staff should include customer care, and ensure 
that it gives recognition to the cultural and social 
diversity of modem society. 

14- Colleges, careers councillors, employers 
and trainers of countryside staff should enhance 
the representation of ethnic minority people 
among front-line countryside staff, through the 
positive promotion of accessible training 
opportunities. 

15. Would an ‘equal recreation opportunities 
charter’ — an award scheme to recognise local 
authorities who take positive steps to develop 
confidence across their entire population — 
encourage action on this front? 

16. All originators of countryside leaflets and 
information should encourage a greater presence 
of, and reference to, minority groups. 

17. Would a ‘countryside welcome’ or ‘visitors 
welcome 5 logo for use in the wider countryside 
away from recreation sites be useful? This could 
include requests to take care of any special 
concerns in the area, eg nesting birds, lambs? 

18. The Commission should devise and target 
new versions of its access charter, for specific 
groups with particular problems or concerns in 
enjoying the countryside. 

19. What initiatives could be taken to improve 
people’s map-reading skills, and in their ability to 
use rights of way with confidence? 
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Public . n lerstanding 

Enjoyment can be deepened when people understand 
more about what they are seeing or using. To know about 
the significance of the place they have come to visit, and 
to be able to find out how the place has been fashioned 
or managed, can lead to a greater appreciation of the 
issues facing the countryside and a wider understanding 
of environmental matters generally. 

Effective interpretation services can help to develop 
a more caring attitude towards conservation. An oppor- 
tunity exists to make stronger links with wider environ- 
mental issues, as the 1990 White Paper, This Common 
Inheritance, notes. The Commission, as a small organisa- 
tion, has had little involvement in recent years with 
environmental education issues, but believes that it 
should explore what role it could take in the future. 
What role would you like to see the Commission take in 
environmental education? 



Proposed targets 

C. All major recreation sites to have carried out a 
visitor welcome audit and acted upon the results by 
1995. 

D. All countryside staff to have taken training in 
customer care issues by 1994. 

E. One per cent of countryside staff employed in 
front-line recreation provision to be of ethnic minority 
origin by 1995 , rising to two per cent by the year 2000. 



% 
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A well-developed sense of care for the countryside 
among visitors, the tourism industry and rural com- 
munities is needed if enjoyment of the countryside is to 
be sustained. 

In a general sense people already care about the 
countryside. Concern about the changes taking place in 
the countryside is widespread and growing. Such con- 
cern, while deep-rooted in many people, is today high- 
lighted by wider public interest and concern for the 
environment, fuelled by increased awareness of local and 
global environmental issues. 

However, care needs to be translated into action, in 
the following ways: 

* by ensuring that visitors act as good neighbours when 
in the countryside, 

* by encouraging visitors and the tourism industry to 
support practical conservation work, 

* by enabling rural communities to provide for visitors 
in enterprising ways that produce pride of place and 
stimulate care for their own neighbourhoods. 



Visitors as good neighbours 

The large numbers of trips that people make to the 
countryside, compared with the relatively few problems 
this brings for rural residents and landowners, is a clear 
indication that, by and large, visitors are already good 
neighbours. However, problems of inconsiderate beha- 
viour do need to be tackled — and with vigour, because 
they can mar otherwise positive relations between visi- 
tors and host communities. 

The Country Code has promoted a sense of good 
behaviour and responsibility since its creation in 1953. 
According to our research its messages have percolated 
well into people’s minds, as more than 75 per cent of 
visitors can recall accurately one or more of its poinis. 
The Country Code is well known and widely respected, 
but is perhaps now showing its age. Although updated in 
1980 it is — despite our endeavours at the time — still 
largely negative and instructional, concentrating mainly 
on visitor behaviour on agricultural land. 

The opportunity exists to broaden its horizons, espe- 
cially in the light of current ‘green’ issues and concerns, 
and the emergence of the idea of green tourism, which 
seeks an empathy between visitors, the host community 
and the environment. 



Table 3 . How the guide for the ‘green tourist’ compares with the Country Code 



Guide for the ‘green tourist’ 

Consider the effect of your visit wherever you travel 

— at home, abroad and especially in the world’s most 
beautiful places. 

Take time to learn in advance about the place you are 
going to visit. 

Wherever possible, stay in small-scale, locally owned 
accommodation. 

Show friendship, respect local customs and life-styles, 
support skills, services and produce. 

Whenever possible, travel by your own muscle power 

— on foot or cycle — or use public transport. 

Spend sufficient time in an area to get to know and 
understand it. 

Support the conservation of natural beauty throughout 
the world. 



Follow the Country Code 

Enjoy the countryside and respect its life and work. 
Guard against all risk of fire. 

Fasten all gates. 

Keep your dogs under close control. 

Keep to public paths across farmland. 

Use gates and stiles to cross fences, hedges and walls 
Leave livestock, crops and machinery alone. 

Take your litter home. 

Help to keep all water dean. 

Protect wildlife, plants and trees. 

Take special care on country roads. 

Make no unnecessary noise. 
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Should we not build upon people’s growing concern 
for the countryside in its widest sense and offer an inspir- 
ational set of values for the 21st century? 

Recently the Commission prepared, experimentally, a 
guide for the ‘green tourist’. Both the Country Code and 
the guide are shown to illustrate these different ap- 
proaches. 

Tourism industry support for 
conservation 

The tourism industry today has more opportunity to be 
aware that its existence, in the long term, depends upon 
the quality and accessibility of the countryside, which is 
the ‘attraction’ enticing people to visit and stay in rural 
areas. Separate research evidence shows this link for day 
visitors, domestic tourists and overseas visitors. The 
countryside is the goose that lays the golden egg for the 
tourism industry. 

However, relations between conservation, recreation 
and tourism interests are at best weak, and are occasion- 
ally in conflict. In a recent survey of more than 6,000 
tourism businesses in or near National Parks, 75 per cent 
were found to give no support to conservation projects. 
Most did not know how to, or had not been asked. In 
addition, rarely is there any link between the scale of 
visits made, the money spent and the resources available 
to provide facilities, manage visitors and adequately pro- 
tect the environment that they seek to enjoy. 

The same survey showed that the marketing messages 
in tourism literature markedly fail to enable the visitor to 
gain a better understanding or appreciation of the area 
promoted. 

How can the tourist industry demonstrate its support 
for the conservation of the countryside? There are many 
possibilities such as: 

• creating opportunities for local conservation groups 
to meet tourists and explain their concerns and work; 

• being prepared to stand up against inappropriate uses 
of, or development in, the countryside — even when 
proposed by other parts of the tourism industry; 

• finding ways to channel income from tourists and the 
industry into practical conservation projects, such as 
through directsponsorship, voluntary supplements on 
bills, or promoting membership of local conservation 
organisations; 

• ensuring that charges for visitor facilities, especially 
car parking, are used not only to help visitor manage- 
ment but also to fund conservation work; 



• using tourism as a reason to invest in and support local 
traditions, fetes, festivals, food, music and dialects; 

® accepting that sometimes there need to be limits to 
growth so that tourism expansion does not detract 
from environmental quality and visitor enjoyment 

The creative and marketing talents of the tourism 
industry could potentially be used to great effect in 
supporting conservation — and sustainable tourism use 
of the countryside. 

Rural communities turning 
enterprise into care 

Growing numbers of visitors to the countryside seek 
closer contact with the place they choose to visit through 
a wish to savour experiences or purchase goods that are 
particular to that locality and its character. This provides 
opportunities for local enterprises to draw visitor spend- 
ing into their communities in ways that support local 
skills, services and produce. This is green tourism work- 
ing to the mutual advantage of visitor and host com- 
munity. Local communities need to retain a greater 
proportion of visitor spending in the area in order that it 
can be available to support conservation and help sustain 
the communities themselves. 

Providing for visitors can also become a spur for rural 
communities to take a fresh look at their own environ- 
ment to see new ways of taking care of, and enhancing, 
their place. Pride of place is a powerful environment 
force. By welcoming visitors by the provision of faciliti 
and services, rural communities are also enhancing tl 
quality of their own lives. 

The Commission has experimented, in partnership 
with the Rural Development Commission, with the idea 
of local tourism forums that combine environmental care 
and tourism development. They can be an effective way 
of bringing together different rural interests and a cata- 
lyst for enterprise and inventiveness. 

Camping and bunkhouse bams are a modest yetp^ 
deal way in which enterprise and care go hand in h 
For the last three years the Youth Hostels Associa, 
has operated a Camping and Bunkhouse Bam Develop 
ment Project on behalf of the Commission. Activities 
include setting standards, national marketing, and the 
development of camping bam networks in the Forest of 
Bowland, North Pennines and North Yorkshire. 
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Proposed action 



20. The Commission should review the 
Country Code so that it reflects current issues 
and concerns. (This would entail a separate 
consultation exercise in 1992.) 

21. The Commission should work with the 
Tidy Britain Group and other organisations to 
devise and support anti-litter campaigns which: 

- set standards of cleaning and litter 
clearance at recreation sites; 

- build on the experience of many successful 
local anti-litter campaigns; 

- work with local authorities, residents 
and landowners. 

22. The Commission should explore the 
potential for promoting the responsible control 
of dogs in the countryside, in conjunction with 
farming and wildlife organisations, breeders and 
the pet food industry. 



23. The tourism industry should use its 
marketing activities, particularly leaflets and 
brochures, in order to stimulate a greater sense 
of care and understanding of the areas visited. 

24. The Commission should test ways of 
attracting resources from visitors and the tourism 
industry for practical conservation work. 

25 . The tourism industry itself should accept 
environmental responsibilities by channelling 
income into conservation work. 

26. The Commission should share its 
experience of local tourism forums and advocate 
their adoption where they could lead to 
environmental, recreation and economic benefits 
in rural communities. 

27. The Commission should extend the life of 
the Camping and Bunkhouse Bam Development 
Project (due to finish in February 1992). 



Proposed targets 

F. An updated Country Code launched by 1994. 

G. An additional £12m per annumto be channelled 
directly into conservation work (this represents 0,1 
per cent of visitor spending in the countryside). 
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To make enjoyment of the countryside a positive force 

for its conservation will require action by many different 

groups. 

Local authorities should: 

• use the themes of information, confidence and under- 
standing and care to link recreation and conservation 
in the countryside; 

• carry out systematic appraisals of recreation oppor- 
tunities in their areas as a prelude to developing 
effective information systems for the public; 

• appraise the potential for their computer systems to 
present countryside information to the public (propo- 
sal 4); 

• be prepared to collect information opportunities to a 
national format and share it with other organisations 
(proposal 4) ; 

® build links between tourism and recreation interests; 

• develop a more visitor-orientated approach to the 
management of recreation sites, wider areas of recre- 
ational importance and the rights of way network; 

• review the quality of signs and consider signing rights 
of way that are part of local walks and rides with 
destination and distance (or time to walk/ride) label- 
ling especially in areas of significant tourist use (pro- 
posal 8 ) ; 

• carry out a visitor welcome audit at their major recre- 
ation sites (proposal 1 1) ; 

® ensure that countryside management services im- 
prove signing, and maintain adequate quality of infra- 
structure in their areas (proposal 12); 

• review their employment and training practices to 
enable a better representation of ethnic minorities 
among front line countryside staff (proposal 14). 

The tourist industry should: 

• recognise the benefits to tourism of a beautiful and 
accessible countryside; 

• use its considerable publicity investment — particu- 
larly in printed material — to foster understanding 
and stimulate care towards the countryside among 
their customers (proposal 23) ; 

• be willing to sponsor direcdy conservation and access 
work that, long term, enhances their own business 
prospects (proposal 25) . 



Landowners and countryside organisations should: 

® respect the desires and rights of people to enjoy the 
countryside; 

• manage their land in ways that welcome and provide 
for considerate visitors. 

The Commission will: 

® work to promote the rights and desires of people to 
enjoy the countryside and, in doing so, ensure that 
people have the information, confidence and under- 
standing to enjoy and care for the countryside; 

• carry out and publish the results, and implications, of 
market research into the scale and nature of demand 
for countryside recreation (proposal 1); 

® produce a handbook on marketing techniques for 
recreation providers (proposal 2); 

• explore interest in a register of local visitor surveys to 
enable recreation providers to benefit from the experi- 
ence and results of others (proposal 3); 

® test the feasibility of a national countryside infor- 
mation initiative based upon collecting information 
to a national format, sharing information betwec 
recreation providers, and making it available to tl 
public through Viewdata computer screens ar, 
printed directories (proposal 4) — private sectoi 
sponsorship and the potential for collaborating with 
the tourism industry will be examined; 

• produce a guide to good practice on the design, con- 
tent and distribution of printed material (proposal 5); 

• enhance the skills of recreation providers to use the 
media through training events (proposal 7); 

• improve the awareness of the opportunities to enjoy 
the countryside among information professionals 
through influencing training provision (proposal 9); 

• encourage the positive presentation of minority 
groups in countryside leaflets and information (propo- 
sal 16); 

• devise initiatives to tackle the problem of dogs and 
litter in the countryside (proposals 21 and 22); 

• promote the use of local tourism forums as a way of 
stimulating conservation and recreation benefits 
(proposal 26); 

• review the future of the Camping and Bunkhouse 
Bam Development Project, which is currendy due to 
finish in February 1992 (proposal 27) . 
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You are welcome to respond in your own way to this 
document, but it would help us to analyse your response 
if you: 

• ordered your comments in relation to the headings in 
the consultation paper; 

• commented specifically on the proposed new objec- 
tive for countryside recreation on page 11; 

® referred to the reference number attached to each 
proposal or target in commenting on them; 

• mentioned the extent to which you or your organisa- 
tions have experience of t or commitment to, any of 
the proposals or targets set out, or would be willing to 
take part in joint initiatives to take them forward; 

• commented on the relative priority of the proposals 
set out; 

• used the questions below for framing your response. 

Visiting the countryside 

Has the Commission analysed fairly and accurately the 
relationships between visitors and the countryside in 
terms of: 

• the scale and opportunities? 

• the benefits? 

• the problems? 

Market research — how would you like to see market 
research on countryside recreation develop so that it 
assists more effectively your recreation responsibilities? 



Providing information 

Do you generally support the Commission’s proposals to 
raise the profile of countryside recreation opportunities? 

How interested are you in collaborating on a national 
countryside information initiative that would aim 
to collect and share information on countryside recre- 
ation opportunities and present them to the public in a 
range of ways, including with the use of Viewdata com- 
puter screens? 

Fostering confidence and 
understanding 

Do you support our proposals to encourage a more 
visitor-friendly style of management at recreation sites? 

What are your views about the opportunities to pay 
special attention to, and provide services for, groups 
unfamiliar with the countryside? 

What role would you like to see the Commission take 
in environmental education? 

Stimulating care 

Do you agree that the Country Code is out-dated and, in 
principle, needs to reflect current environmental issues 
and concerns? If yes, what specific messages would you 
like it to contain? 

How much of a ‘problem’ is litter, dogs and traffic 
congestion, and what priority should be given to 
devising solutions to them? 

How do you think that the tourism industry can be 
encouraged to accept environmental responsibilities and 
get involved in countryside recreation and conservation 
work? 
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